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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

his interest as a member of society along with the rest of the community, 
the important consideration is that the productive efforts of convicts 
shall not be used as an immediate means of undermining his efforts to 
improve the working conditions of free labor. That competition will 
continue to exist, there can be little doubt. Therefore free labor is pri- 
marily concerned with the administrative control of convict labor. It 
has a right to demand how and under what conditions convict labor is 
to be used. The kind of work which organized labor suggests for con- 
victs does, in most cases,) have the advantage of ease of administration 
together with that of appearing not to enter into competition with the 
products of free labor. However, instances are not unknown where 
organized labor has remonstrated against the state's teaching convicts a 
trade other than they knew when imprisoned, on the ground that, when 
freed, these men would overstock the market and thus lower the wage 
scale. This argument was made by the printers, but might just as well 
have been made by any other craft, and it furnishes a clear instance of 
the statement above that, unless efforts of convicts be turned toward 
entirely new enterprises, it is impossible to escape competition with free 
labor, whatever the line of activity may be adopted. 

However, the National Committee on Prison Labor is rendering a 
valuable service in bringing before the country in convenient form what 
is being done in respect to this important question. 

Northwestern University. P. S. Deiblek. 



The Blood of the Fathers. By Dr. G. Frank Lydston. (The River- 
ton Press, Chicago, 1912. Pp. 241. 

Under the guise of drama, Dr. Lydston here sets forth strongly 
his ideas on the control and regulation of marriage. His plea for mat- 
rimonial discrimination is primarily a plea for the protection of society 
and of the unborn by the sterilization of degenerates, though the 
sterilization in the play itself is accomplished by the suicide of the so- 
cially unfit wife. The Doctor protests also against persecution of 
social outcasts, maintaining, as does John Galsworthy in his much 
stronger play, "Justice," that crime is a disease, just as pitiful as 
smallpox, and sometimes just as contagious; though some people will 
think that it is stretching a point in "The Blood of the Fathers" to 
insist that kleptomania may be inherited as readily as diseased blood, 
and in spite of a counter-active environment of good breeding, assured 
social position and perfect physique. 

However that may be, we are coming at last to see that we must 
treat the criminal with all the patience and kindness and scientific 
remedies that we bestow upon his brother in the public hospital, who 
is suffering from deformities of bone tissue or from hereditary infection 
of the blood. They are all the same in origin ; they are all the harvest 
of earlier ignorance, or sin, or mal-nutrition. Why show mercy to one, 
and shut the other up like an unclean animal, as if he did not need the 
sunshine and the care and the consideration infinitely more? In the 
author's own words, in the preface : 
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"But society will not listen — society will not learn. We go on marry- 
ing and giving in marriage criminals, lunatics, epileptics, inebriates and 
syphilitics and breeding more of their kind! We go on hanging and jailing 
criminals and ignoring the children from whom criminals are made! We 
go on paying out for the cure of crime and its evil congeners more money 
than we spend for our children's education! We go on with maudlin senti- 
ment and savagely oppose practicality and common sense in matrimony — 
society's very corner stone! And we pretend to be an intelligent social 
system! 

"A recent editorial in a Chicago newspaper, in taking me to task for 
my views on marriage regulation and control, said, 'Love is not a bad 
guide, either.' This is true and inspiring. Love is not a bad guide — to the 
jail, the asylum, the hospital — and to Reno. When love comes in at the 
door, reason flies out of the window. Love is the greatest transmuter of 
human base metals. With his magician's wand and a skill that Hermann 
himself might have envied, the little blind God blithely transforms an 
epileptic, a gonnorrheic, a lunatic, an imbecile, an inebriate or a criminal 
into a rosy ideal 

"Shall the blind go on leading the blind into the pit, and shall society 
foot the bills, or shall society 'rope off' the pit, protect the fools from 
themselves, society itself from the fools, and, above all, protect from so- 
ciety generations yet unborn? 

" 'Gloomy and pessimistic,' say you, dear reader? Is, then, the man 
who hangs a red lantern on the mass of boulders that highwaymen have 
placed upon the railroad track, a gloomy fellow? Is the physician who 
passes upon your disease and suggests remedies a gloomy fellow? 

"No? Then why should the 'social surgeon,' who cuts deep into the 
heart of things, be called a gloomy fellow or a pessimist?" 

The story of the play is that of a young doctor, deeply interested 
in such social improvements as the author himself has been fighting 
for, for many years, who marries unknowingly the daughter of a pro- 
fessional thief. She is not interested in his efforts to help humanity, 
desiring only to become one of "the Four Hundred." When she does 
attend her first great social function, she steals a valuable jewel, is sus- 
pected, and finally takes poison to escape the disgrace. The Doctor 
has a good woman friend, already in love with him, and entirely in 
sympathy with his work, whom the author implies that he should have 
married, and whom, we may infer, he does marry eventually. There 
are other characters who contribute theories and advice and occasion- 
ally real dramatic action : one, the father of the Doctor's wife, who tells 
of the evil heredity and environment that contributed to his own tragic 
end; and another, Matsada, the butler, ostensibly introduced for comic 
relief, but failing to be either original or funny. 

As a play, it must be confessed that the book is not altogether a 
success ; but as a sociological document it contains such good passages 
as these: 

" 'The world has failed to better itself because it has never been thor- 
oughly in earnest — because it has tried to cure social ills instead of 
preventing them by combating causes. I'm going to do what I can to 
help set matters right. And the case is not so hopeless as you think. 
(Stops and faces Hartwell.) Why, man, the time will come when the 
horrible results of passions will be looked upon as evidences of semi-bar- 
barism — of ignorance and bad health. Bad nutrition, bad heredity, dirt 
and social imbecility are the devils that underlie crime. Well-nourished, 
clean, happy, and intelligent human beings are instinctively honest and 
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peaceable. Not out of preaching, but out of sound bodies and disciplined 
minds will come at last, peace on earth, good will to men.'" 

To this, Boss Hartwell, the wealthy, sporty man-about-town re- 
plies, with a touch of characteristic humor : 

" 'Well, after all, it's nice to have some rascally ancestor or a bad 
digestion to fall back on. (Sarcastically.) If it were only possible to hang 
or imprison your great grandfather, or fine your liver ten dollars and 
costs.' " 

But the Doctor goes on: 

" 'Every child has a right to be well born, and we must help him to come 
into his own. He can't select his own parents, hence we should do some 
selecting for him. It is for society to say whether the marriage license 
shall be a ticket to hell for souls unborn, or a passport to the only heaven 
we are sure of — a happy, wholesome life. Society should protect the un- 
born. Some parents have no right to have children — many prospective 
children have the right not to be even conceived. The sins of the fathers 
are visited only through the blood of the fathers. Even the sinless bad 
blood of one generation may be the criminal bad blood of the next. Good 
clean blood will wash the devil off the map.' " 

Northwestern University. Edgae White Burrill 



Beitragezur offentlich-rechtlichen Begriffskonstruktion, Von 

Dr. Herr Rudolf Slawitscheck. Eothschild, Berlin, 1910. Pp. 29. 

This brochure contains a solidly packed abstract argument, which 
in outline is as follows: 

Private law borrowed a terminology from a dead language and a 
dead culture, and it is only the dead that have unchanging concepts, 
and words of changeless meaning. Public law is still confronted with 
the full difficulty of forming for itself an adequate, and generally ac- 
ceptable terminology. The difficulty lies in the fact that public law is 
itself included in the process by which what has been, changes unceas- 
ingly into that which is to be ; and it is necessary on the one hand to 
avoid empty formalism, and on the other to escape taking color from 
indefinite and unsettled economic and political tendencies. 

The solution lies in the fact that there are universals in social 
tendency, such as Spencer and Gumplowi.cz have pointed out. The 
state is only "a special case within the great domain of society." 

Laws are included in a social psychic life, and subject to the gen- 
eralizations which apply to that life. That life includes ideas which 
are temporary and changing, adapted to existing conditions, growing 
out of inter-group influences, affecting while they last the social life 
of many peoples, wide in their spatial application but limited in dura- 
tion. These may be called age-thoughts— it includes also, social factors 
that endure through ages, but are peculiar to the people among whom 
they originate. These may be called folk-thoughts. 

To these permanent psychic tendencies Kant and Herder gave a 
metaphysical interpretation, allied to the informing ideas of Plato. 
Lamprecht has brought this vaguely perceived reality to clearer appre- 
hension. He teaches that when many persons have sentiments, ideas, 
and a will in common, the result is not a mere sum of individual feel- 
ings, ideas and volitions, but a combination in which the individual 
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